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Fighting for Green Space: The Naturalist’s Role 


by Brian McHattie 

Do you ever wonder if it is time 
for the naturalists to be reasonable” 
and compromise on additional losses 
of habitat? Is there a link between 
saving habitat for birds and saving 
habitat for humanity? Recently, I 
represented the HNC on the City of 
Hamilton's Windermere Basin 
Working Committee. That experience, 
combined with a decade of previous 
committee work, caused me to reflect 
on these questions as well as the role 
of the naturalist in shaping Hamilton. 

Windermere Basin was, in the 
1950's, a place where people fished 
and watched birds and other wildlife. 
Located at the mouth of the Red Hill 
Creek Valley, the area was part of the 
extensive marshes that fed the Bay’s 
productive ecosystem, making the Bay 
the largest commercial fishery in the 
Great Lakes. As the east end of the 
city became more developed, 
Windermere Basin was contaminated 
by industrial and sewage treatment 
waste. In the late eighties, a 
government- -directed dredging and 
capping project began. This project 


was designed to isolate the most 
contaminated sediments in the Basin 
behind berms and then cover them 
with clean fill. The capping process, 
which continues today, has created an 
additional 24.4 ha (60 acres) of land 
by filling in about half of the water 
body. 
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The job of the Windermere Basin 
Working Committee was to come up 
with a land use plan for this newly 
created area. After meeting for 
eighteen months, six land use options 
were developed. The option finally 
agreed upon by planning staff, and 
indeed all of the government and 
industry representatives on the 
committee, was a combination of 
heavy and light industry with a 
vegetated buffer of unspecified width 
around the perimeter of Windermere 
Basin. This option may, at first 
glance, appear to be a reasonable 
compromise, and clearly the 
environmental agencies on the 
committee found it to be so. 
However, the non-government 
committee members, the Beach 
Preservation Committee and the HNC, 
chose instead to support the green 
space option. 

We chose to support this option 
for the following reasons. The Basin 
is the site of one of the largest 
colonies in the Great Lakes of a rare 
species of fish-eating bird, the 
common tern. It is the best place to 
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see ihe waterfowl that spend their 
winters in sunny Hamilton, and it’s a 
busy fish and wildlife corridor 
between Red Hill Creek and the Bay. 
Most importantly, I believe that the 
lands around Windermere Basin 
represent a potential sixty acre green 
space that could serve to soften the 
industry-dominated eastern gateway 
to Hamilton; provide east enders with 
much needed additional parkland; 
conserve significant habitat for the 
Bay's fish and wildlife; and perhaps, 
green Hamilton’s much tarnished 
image while, at the same time, 
boosting tourism. 

The next step was to attend a 
public meeting of the City’s Planning 
and Development Committee, who 
would hear submissions and 
recommend the land use option to be 
considered by Hamilton Council. Club 
member John Olmstead and I attended 
these meetings and watched in 
amazement as each member of the 
public rose and spoke eloquently in 
support of green space — not one 
individual supported the Planning 
staffs industrial land use option. Then 
the politicians spoke in their fashion 
about the importance of green space 
in the east end and, lo and behold, 
our land use option was carried! Of 
course, tire green space option must 
still weather several storms before it 
is finally implemented — the most 
important of which is overcoming 
opposition from the Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners. Still, it is clear to me 
that by not compromising we 
encouraged the public to speak out for 
east-end green space rather than more 
industrial land and gave them an 
opportunity to improve Hamilton’s 
image. 


The Windermere example, as well 
as the Hamilton Harbour Remedial 
Action Plan, the Keep Hamilton Clean 
Committee, the Red Hill Valley 
Revitalization Committee, and the 
Natural Areas Inventory Project, 
demonstrate how naturalists have 
shown leadership in the community 
by bringing forth the passion in others 
for the birds, the butterflies, the frogs 
and all the other species we have 
come to know and love during our 
wanderings in the woodlands and 
marshes around Hamilton. As 
naturalists we have the honour of 
being at one with nature and wildness. 
This feeling of oneness with Nature 
gives us a holistic way of seeing that 
I believe is one of the most important 
characteristics a naturalist can bring to 
public discourse. The preservation of 
nature means an improved quality of 
life for all. Here then, is a call for 
Hamilton naturalists to inject then- 
natural enthusiasm into the public 
process. Why not start with quizzing 
and educating the candidates running 
in the upcoming municipal election. 
Naturally, no one knows Hamilton 
like we do! * 



"It's important to know two things: 
first, that one person can make a 
difference and, second, that change 
comes about as a result of the acts of 
many." 

Jane Jacobs 


The following is a continuation of a 
series of articles by John Struger 
presenting information from 
Economic Impacts of Protecting 
Rivers, Trails and Green way 
Corridors (A Resource Book, Rivers, 
Trails and Conservation Assistance 
Program, National Park Service, US 
Department of the Interior, 1995, 4th 
Edition). Part I can he found in the 
March 1997 Wood Duck. 

The Vahie of 
Protecting 
Natural Areas 
Part II 

Leisure Related Benefits 

by John Struger 
Leisure is often considered to be 
discretionary, or free time, away from 
work and other responsibilities, where 
participants choose and control their 
activities. Outdoor recreation is a 
major component of leisure, usually 
included in leisure spending figures 
unless reported otherwise. Outdoor 
recreation and leisure expenditures 
can account for a substantial part of 
people’s discretionary spending. 
People spend more on leisure and 
recreation than the US Government 
spends on national defence. In 
Pennsylvania, residents spent 
approximately $11.8 billion or 12.6% 
of their total personal consumption 
dollars on leisure pursuits in 1981. Of 
this total, over 47% (an estimated 
$5.6 billion) was spent for outdoor 
recreation activity alone. Leisure was 
the third largest item in personal 
budgets, exceeded only by housing 
and food costs. In 1988, recreation 
and leisure was tire third largest 
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industry in California. More than $30 
billion per year is spent by 
Californians on recreation and leisure. 
This amounts to approximately 12% 
or one of every eight dollars, of total 
personal consumption expenditures in 
the state. One study estimated that 
$620 million is spent annually by 
California residents for urban 
recreation activities (playing sports, 
visiting parks, jogging, and cycling). 
This generates an estimated $400 
million in personal income and 
22,800 jobs. 

How much outdoor recreation and 
leisure is attributable to the activities 
along greenways, rivers, and trails? 
Many outdoor recreation activities can 
be observed along a greenway. 
Greenways are likely to provide 
increased opportunities for the more 
popular outdoor recreation activities. 
According to Lifestyle Market 
Analysts, in a new report by National 
Demographics and Lifestyles Inc., a 
survey of households in 212 
metropolitan areas revealed overall 
participation rates for several related 
activities: 

- 40.4% walk for health 

- 32.8% pursue physical 
fitness/exercise 

- 14.9% cycle 

- 13.75% boat or sail 

- 12.4% run or jog 

Greenway related expenditures 
help support the local economy 
through generation of employment 
and income. A green way project can 
attract residents not only to the 
greenway, but also to nearby 
businesses, and encourage residents to 
purchase recreation related equipment 
and services. These greenway-related 


expenditures help support the local 
economy through generation of 
employment and income. Local 
residents who use the greenway may 
spend money to get to and from the 
site, on supplies and equipment to 
pursue their recreation experience, at 
on-site concessions and events, and 
nearby attractions. 

The recreational uses of 
greenways, rivers and trails includes, 
fishing, birdwatching, wildlife 
photography, rowing, rafting, sailing, 
canoeing, kayaking, motor boating, 
walking, jogging, hiking, cycling, 
roller skating, horse back riding, 
cross-country skiing, camping, 
hostelling, attending special events, 
concerts, festivals, and driving for 
pleasure. 



In the US, during 1991, $18.1 
billion was spent on wildlife-related 
recreation expenditures which were 
directly related to wildlife viewing 
and photography. In California during 
1991, $5.3 billion of annual spending 
was spent on wildlife viewing, 
fishing, and hunting. Of the 9.2 


million people par ticipating in wildlife 
related recreation, 71% pursued 
wildlife viewing, 32% fished, and 6% 
hunted. Sport fishing is one of the 
most popular outdoor recreation 
activities in North America. A steady 
increase in fishing has occurred from 
17.6% of the US population 
participating in 1955 to nearly 22% in 
1991. In 1991, just over 35 million 
US residents spent $24 billion on salt 
and freshwater fishing. Demand for 
fishing is expected to continue to 
increase. Viewing wildlife was 
another rapidly growing recreation 
activity in the 1980’s and 90’s and is 
the most common form of wildlife 
recreation in California where nearly 
75% of state residents participate. The 
typical birdwatcher spends $13 per 
day, with almost half spent on food 
and beverages, one fourth on gas and 
oil, and most of the remainder on 
lodging. Spending by birdwatchers 
contributed a total of $27 million in 
wages and business income to 
California’s economy in 1987. A total 
of nearly 2,000 California jobs are 
supported by birdwatchers. Interest in 
wildlife viewing should continue to 
increase over the next decade in areas 
where urbanization, education, and 
income levels continue to rise. 

Much of the population enjoys 
trail-related recreation such as 
walking for pleasure and health, 
jogging, hiking, cycling, and cross 
country skiing. Research has shown 
walking and hiking have played a 
significant role in the nationwide 
growth in outdoor recreation. There 
are over 26 million day hikers in the 
US, and over half the US public says 
they walk for pleasure. Running has 
increased significantly since the 
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1960’s. Over 25% of the US 
population ran for conditioning during 
the 1982-S3 time period. Trail users 
of three rail-trails generated a total 
economic impact of over $1.2 million 
for each trail. These trails were used 
mostly by people living nearby who 
visited frequently. Users spent an 
average of $9.21, $11.02, and $3.97 
per person per day as a result of their 
trail visits. Maryland’s North Central 
Rail Trail, a 20 mile corridor through 
Baltimore County has become quite 
popular in the last few years. Use of 
the trail increased from 10,000 
visitors in 1984 to 450,000 in 1993. 
The trail supports approximately 264 
jobs state wide. Goods purchased in 
1993 for uses related to the North 
Central Rail Trail were valued at over 
$3.38 million. 

Cycling attracts people of all ages 
and interest in this activity is retained 
from childhood into later years. With 
the aging of our population, bicycling 
will very likely retain its popularity as 
a lifetime" activity. In the US, the 
rate of participation has tripled since 
the early 1960's. By the end of 1993, 
there were more than 100 million 
cyclists in the US. This represents an 
increase of over 33% in the last ten 
years. Bicycles are used for 
commuting to work as well as 
pleasure and fitness. There were 2.7 
million bicycle commuters in the US 
in 1987, more than double the number 
in 1982. A 1991 survey of trail users 
in Oil Creek State Park in Venango 
County, Pennsylvania revealed that 
each cyclist spent an average of 
$25.86 per visit/day. * 



A Summer 
North of 60 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 

For at least a decade now I have 
been planning to visit my aunt, 
Heather, who moved out to the 
Yukon some 15 years ago. This past 
summer, it finally happened! 
NorthwesTel offered me a seasonal 
telephone operator position in 
Whitehorse, which I quite enjoyed. 
The job allowed me to speak to 
people all over the north, and turned 
out to be the perfect way to learn 
about those hardy souls who make the 
arctic their home. 

The Whitehorse area also proved 
to be an interesting place to go 
birding. Though I arrived in late May 
and consequently missed the spring 
migration, members of the Yukon 
Conservation Society and the Yukon 
Bird Club led outings over the 
summer on which we saw many 
species that are also common in 
southern Ontario, as well as some 
birds which were firsts for me, such 
as the Three-toed woodpecker. One 
of the amusing aspects of birding with 
"local" birders is the difference in 
perspective: while the Yukon Bird 
Club members raved about the female 
House sparrow who visited 
Whitehorse last winter (a first winter 
record and an extremely rare species 
in the Yukon), none could understand 
my delight at observing the flocks of 
Mew gulls which were so common. 

As I worked mostly afternoon 
shifts at NorthwesTel, I enjoyed daily 
walks through the Hidden Lakes area 
behind our house, and was pleased to 
be able to identify “Whiskey Jacks" 


(Grey jays). Rusty blackbirds, Boreal 
chickadees and White-winged 
crossbills, none of which I had ever 
seen before. Ravens soared overhead 
almost constantly in this northern 
land, while American robins, 
Yellow-rumped warblers, and 
Chipping sparrows were also 
abundant. 

Though my botany skills are 
extremely weak, I did learn that the 
dominant tree species are Balsam 
Poplar, Trembling Aspen, Black and 
White Spruce, and Lodgepole Pine. 
As for wildflowers, I arrived just as 
the crocuses and arctic poppies were 
blooming. Later in the summer, I 
watched the wild roses bloom, fade 
and give way to masses of rosehips. 
My favourite part was witnessing the 
fireweed flower, turning patches of 
the ground bright lavender, then set 
seed and finally turn the deep 
maroon-red colour that, along with its 
status as one of the first plants to 
colonize burned-over areas, earns the 
fireweed plant its name. In August, 
the Yukon Conservation Society’s 
guides led a delicious hike up Haeckel 
Hill during which we sampled 
Soapberry, Kinnikinnick, wild current 
and the tasty “nagoon” berries, which 
are apparently a type of wild 
raspberry. 

One of the most interesting hikes 
Heather and I took part in was led by 
Lee Mennell of Whitehorse whose 
daughter was the first to discover the 
Spotted frog living as far north as 
Bennett, British Columbia (which is 
accessible by road only from the 
Yukon or the Alaska panhandle). Not 
only did we get close-up looks at a 
few Spotted frogs in and around the 
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ponds, but we came across several 
Wood frogs, too! 

At the end of August, Brian 
McHattie joined me for a week of 
travel up to Dawson City, into Alaska 
and through Kluane Park. During the 
journey we were treated to gorgeous 
vistas and superb sightings, including 
the Hoary marmot crossing the lane in 
front of us as we descended Keno 
Hill in the central Yukon, the Hawk 
owl perched in one of the burnt trees 
by the side of the highway near Tok, 
Alaska, and the group of Dali sheep 
we surprised while hiking up Sheep 
Mountain in Kluane Park. 

Over the course of the summer, I 
counted almost 70 bird species in the 
Yukon, northern British Columbia and 
southeast Alaska. Among the 
highlights were the congregation of 
Bald eagles at the Whitehorse dump 
(sadly, this was the best area in which 
to see them); the half dozen 
White-tailed ptarmigans I came across 
while hiking atop Grey Mountain 
north of Whitehorse; the lone Arctic 
tern dipping down for a meal over the 
Yukon River; and the Violet-green 
swallows perched on a wire outside 
our hotel in Skagway, Alaska. & 



Selkirk 

Provincial Park 

by John Miles 

During the summer of 1995, I 
made arrangements with the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, Parks Ontario, 
and the Long Point Region 
Conservation Authority who are 
leasing Selkirk Provincial Park from 
Parks Ontario, to set up a banding 
station and migration monitoring 
station in the west side of Selkirk 
Provincial Park. Selkirk Provincial 
Park is located on the shore of Lake 
Erie, about 2 Km south west of the 
village of Selkirk in the old county of 
Haldimand. 

The banding site is located in the 
white pine plantation that is 
immediately south of the public 
nature trail which goes through the 
hardwoods on the west side of the 
boardwalk, For bird observations, the 
study area included all of the park 
south of the boardwalk on the west 
side of the park. Estimated daily 


totals were taken and included all 
birds seen or heard by observers 
within the study area. 

The west side of the park borders 
on a com field. This field extends 
south to the marsh that borders 
Sandusk Creek. The east side of the 
study area is the marsh along Spring 
Creek. Spring Creek becomes wider 
as it nears the lake as does the marsh. 
Consequently, the land portion of the 
park narrows as it extends south to 
the junction of Spring Creek and 
Sandusk Creek. In effect, you have a 
wooded point that extends out 
towards Lake Erie with Spring Creek 
and its marsh on the east side and the 
com field on the west side. 

Within the study area are five 
separate vegetation areas. Starting at 
the north is the hardwoods. This is an 
area of mature oaks, hickories, 
ironwood and white ash with a few 
mature white pines. A good 
percentage of the uuderstorey is 
hawthorns. One of the old ironwoods 
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along the nature trail was estimated to 
be between 250 and 350 years old but 
blew down in May 1996. 

The next area is a white pine 
plantation of 20-25 year old trees. 
There are many natural openings in 
this plantation and the mist nets were 
set in some of these openings. A wide 
open area extends south down the 
west centr al portion of this plantation. 
Both the east and west side of this 
plantation is bordered by fairly large, 
dense hawthorns. 

Next is a 100 ft. wide belt of red 
maples that appear- to have been 
planted at the same time as the white 
pines. 

South of the red maples is another 
white pine plantation which are also 
about 20-25 years old. The central 
portion of this plantation is also an 
open clearing. Again, fairly large, 
dense hawthorns border both the east 
and west side of the plantation. 

The south "tip” of the park 
appears to be a remnant of the 
original hickory-oak savannah with 
an understorey of small dogwoods 
and hawthorns. The tip” is eroding 
and several of the old oaks have been 
undermined by the wave action 
coming in from Lake Erie at the joint 
mouth of the creeks, which is about 
1000 feet wide at this point. Several 
of these old oaks have fallen into the 
water and have been cut up. By 
counting the rings on the logs it has 
been determined that they are in 
excess of 160 years old. 

The spring of 1996 was cold and 
wet. One media station reported that 
April 1996 was the sixth month in a 
row with below normal temperatures. 


breaking the previous record of five 
months in a row set in 1889. Another 
source stated that April was the third 
wettest April on record. Frozen 
ground was encountered while setting 
up the nets on April 14th and ice was 
found under the pine needles as late 
as April 18th. May was also cool and 
wet. Winds off Lake Erie kept the 
banding area up to 10° C cooler than 
just a couple of miles inland from the 
lake. During the weekend of May 
18-20, Erie Pa., 40 miles across the 
lake, was recording highs in the 90’s 
while similar temperatures occurred at 
nearby Jarvis. The banding area did 
not get above the mid-60’s. A minor 
twister hit the park late on May 21st, 
toppling a large oak and an old 
ironwood tree in the study area but 
none of the banding equipment was 
harmed. The camping area of the park 
had a dozen trees uprooted and the 
roofs tom off two comfort stations. 
As of May 31st, the shagbarked 
hickories at the tip” were still in bud 
and the hardwoods were just coming 
out in leaf. 

Banding and sight recordings 
began April 15, 1996 and continued 
daily until May 31, 1996. During this 
period, 1261 birds of 73 species were 
banded and 168 species were 
observed from within the study area. 

Observations 

Common loons, double-crested 
cormorants and Bonaparte’s gulls 
were all observed moving inland in 
flocks, especially in the mornings. 
The general direction of flight was 
towards the north west. Daytime 
migrating passerines were noted every 
morning, moving from west to east. 
Most noticeable were red-winged 


blackbirds and bobolinks. 

On April 14th, while setting up 
the banding station, a red-tailed hawk 
was noted migrating east following 
the Lake Erie shoreline. While 
watching a local red-tailed hawk on 
May 5th, six red-tails were noted 
migrating north west, high above the 
local bird. These birds appeared to 
have come in over Lake Erie from the 
Appalachian mountains of western 
New York, which are visible from the 
park on clear days. The birds 
appeared to be in a semi-dive and 
were very high up. 

One of the surprises of operating 
this station was the steady movement 
of lapland longspurs just inland along 
the shoreline. Longspurs were noted 
on at least 12 different days between 
April 16th and May 9th. The numbers 
noted ranged from one to as many as 
83 on May 5 th. These birds were 
usually in small flocks of 5-20 birds. 
With the exception of May 2nd, the 
flocks were moving from west to east. 
On May 2nd, they were observed 
going from east to west. 

Other lapland longspurs were seen 
around the same time at a field near 
Wainfleet, which is about 30 miles 
east of the park. Several years earlier, 
while doing the Baillie Birdathon on 
the second weekend in May, I found 
a flock of 500+ lapland longspurs in 
a corn field, about ten miles east of 
the park. During May, most birders 
spend their time in the woods birding 
for warblers and other song birds, not 
out watching ploughed fields. Is this 
late April, early May, flight a regular 
occurrence? Further observations may 
clarify this matter. 
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A major grounding of birds took 
place in the paik and surrounding area 
May 10th through May 13th. This 
grounding extended from at least 
Peacock Point in the west to at least 
Hoover Point in the east but did not 
extend more than a mile inland. 
While on our Birdathon on May 11th 
at Peacock Point, the lawns were 
covered with bobolinks, 
yellow-rumped (myrtle) warblers and 
palm warblers. At the banding station, 
large flocks of yellow-rumped 
(myrtle) warblers and palm warblers 
were crawling on the ground like 
large flocks of white-throated 
sparrows. My son Steven, who was 
running the banding station while I 
was doing the Birdathon, estimated 
the following exceptional numbers of 
birds within the banding area: 
Nashville warbler 50, yellow warbler 
100, yellow-rumped (myrtle) warbler 
2000, and western palm warbler 600. 

Banding 

Banding was carried out using ten 
(12 metre x 3 metre, 30mm mesh) 
and two (9 metre x 3 metre, 30mm 
mesh) nets that were obtained from 
Finland. These nets have a higher 
denier rating than the nets obtained 
from the United States but have much 
deeper pockets which seem to hold 
the larger birds better. Five of the 12 
metre nets were strung in a chain 
through a natural opening near the 
north side of the pines, just south of 
the hardwoods. The other nets were 
set up independently in natural 
openings in the pines. 

Banding in a cold wet spring soon 
made it quite clear why some of the 
natural openings existed. They were 
waterways draining the higher com 


field to the west. The young pines 
planted in these areas found it too wet 
to grow and were extremely stunted. 
Consequently, until the dryer, warmer 
weather occurred in mid to late May, 
our walk-ways along the nets were 
soupy, grey-clay, muddy trails, which 
hardened into almost concrete-hard 
walk-ways by the end of the banding 
period. 

The pines created unique wind 
conditions in the banding area. The 
openings acted almost like the tall 
buildings in a city core, creating 
swirling effects. Normally, if the wind 
hits a net from the west side the nets 
will drift from west to east. In one 
location, a west wind would always 
drift the net from east to west. 
Sometimes in the long chain, the nets 
at one end would be drifting one way 
while the other end would be drifting 
the opposite way. On other occasions, 
the wind would be blowing from 
north to south at one end of a net and 
from south to north at the other end 
of the net. This, in a distance of less 
than 12 metres. 

The banding area, being mainly a 
monoculture of white pines, created a 
unique area for banding. Most birds 
seemed to move out of this area as 
soon as possible, into the hardwoods 
at the north end of the study area 
where they stayed around for several 
days, or into other areas of the park. 
Consequently, when migration 
occurred, birds were caught in the 
banding area in the mornings. If no 
migration occurred, banding was very 
poor; yet good numbers of birds could 
be found in the hardwoods. Daily 
banding totals ranged from zero to as 
many as 187 birds. Banding 20 or less 


birds in a day occurred more 
frequently than days when the 
banding total exceeded 20 birds. On 
days when banding totals were around 
50 birds or more, major migration had 
occurred overnight. These days were: 
April 18th, with 50 birds banded, 
May 10th through May 13th, with 
427 birds banded during the four day 
period. May 11th was a very rainy 
day which resulted in curtailed netting 
hours and on May 12th, only a 
portion of the nets were opened due 
to only one bander being on site. On 
May 15th, another flight was noted 
with 55 birds banded. Migration 
improved on May 18th, with 118 
birds banded and continued on May 
19th with 55 birds banded. May 21st 
was also good with 75 birds banded. 
The last good day was May 23rd with 
47 birds banded. The station was 
closed down on May 31st but good 
movement took place that day with 27 
birds banded, including seven 
swainson’s thrushes, a gray-cheeked 
thrush and two Lincoln’s sparrows. 
Even a male Connecticut warbler was 
in the banding area for over an hour 
singing in the pines and just missed 
flying into a net. 

One of the purposes for 
establishing this station was to try to 
co-ordinate migration patterns at 
Long Point and along the north shore 
of Lake Erie by tracking banded 
birds. Selkirk Provincial Park is about 
two miles east of being due north of 
the long established banding station at 
the tip of Long Point. The tip of 
Long Point is about 20 miles south of 
the north shore of Lake Erie. Any 
interstation re-trapped bird would 
have be significant. While none 
occurred in 1996, the potential is 
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there. However, a foreign banded 
yellow-rumpcd (myrtle) warbler was 
re-trapped and released at Selkirk on 
May 13th. The origin of this banding 
is still unknown as I am awaiting a 
report from the Banding Office. Still, 
this recovery is significant, as 
recoveries on small song buds are 
only about 1 in 10,000 birds banded. 

During the banding period, 69 
visitor days were recorded of people 
specifically or accidently entering the 
banding area. 
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developing the census route, William 
Smith, John Whitford, Steven Miles 
an Jamie Miles assisted in setting up 
the banding station. John Whitford 
donated the use of his dining room 
tent to be used as the banding lab and 
also assisted in closing the station. 
The following assisted with the 
banding: Andrew Walde, ten days; 
Steven Miles, nine days; Tom 
Gourlay, seven days; John Whitford, 
seven days; Aim Miles, five days; 
Jamie Miles, four days; Libor 
Michalak, four days. $ 


Noteworthy Bird Records 


by Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in HSA during 1997 to July 31: 258. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 


Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Barb Charlton (BC), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Bruce Duncan 
(BD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Denys Gardiner (DG), John Hannah (JHh), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jan Klyve (JKv), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Nadine Litwin (NL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Jim Matson 
(JMt), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John Merriman (JMe), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), David Moffat (DMo), Erica 
Oberdorfer (EO), John Olmsted (JO), Gavin Platt (GP), Bill Read (BR), Bill Smith (BS), Mike Street (MS), Bob Stamp 
(RSt), Phill Walker (PW), Bob Westmore (BWe), Heather Wilson (HW), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), Liz 
Yent (LY), Tim Yent (TY), Karen Young (KY), Pete Young (PY), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
terr. -territorial bird 
max. -maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st sum. -first summer 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [57?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [ HN\ 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [ HW] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


JUNE-JULY 1997 

Common Loon: A max. of 34 off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] Jun 3 (KM); 16 reports received of 1-2 birds off 
Lakeshore from Bronte [HL] to Grimsby [NG] through Jun-Jul (m.obs.). 

Pied-Mled Grebe: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland [ HW] Jun 7 (RD); one at S Service Rd, Stoney Creek [HW] 
Jul 19 F (MM). 
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Horned Grebe: Three off Shoreacres [HL] Jun 17-Jul 30 (KM;RD,MM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 27 off Burlington Lakeshore Jun 3 (KM); a pair nesting at Bronte Harbour [HL] on a floating 
mooring tire were incubating four eggs by Jul 13 (GE;m.obs.); seven off Rattray Marsh [PL] Jul 19 (I(M); two 
building a nest at Sioux Lookout [HL] 

Jul 4 but not thereafter (RD); 16 off Shoreacres Jul 30 (RD,MM). 

American White Pelican: Two over Westdale, Hamilton [HW] Jul 19 * (JKv). 

American Bittern: One at Foreman Rd Wetland Jul 4 (WW,HW). 

Least Bittern: Two terr. at Dundas Marsh [HW] Jun 5 * (DMo). 

Great Egret: One at Dundas Hydro Pond [ HW] Jul 10 (MM); one at Caistor Centre [M7] Jul 28-30 (LY,TY). 
Black-crowned Night-Heron: 25 juv. at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Jun 28 (RD,MM). 

Tundra Swan: Two at Valens C.A. [HW] Jun 7-8L (RD;BL,RC,GE). 

Green-winged Teal: One m. at Dundas Marsh Jun 22 (RC); one m. at Windermere Basin [HW] Jun 28 (KM), and 
three there Jul 21 (KM,JMt); one m. at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Jul 3 (RC). 

Northern Pintail: Two at Windermere Basin Jun 1-10 (RC;RD); two m.,one f. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 3-12 (RC;KM). 
Northern Shoveler: Two m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 14 (KM); one m. at Windermere Basin Jun 28 (KM). 
American Wigeon: Two past CCIW [HL] Jun 2 (RD); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [7/G] Jun 8 (KM); two at 
NE Shore of Harbour Jun 21 and four there Jul 12 (KM); 11 off Shoreacres Jul 19 (KM). 

Redhead: Two pair at Tollgate Ponds and NE Shore of Harbour Jun 1—Jul 31 (RD;RC;KM); one m. at Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds Jun 8 (KM); one m. at Foreman Rd Wetland Jul 4 (WW,F1W). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Jun 2 (RD); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 2-Jul 19 
(RD;KM;m.obs); one off Shoreacres Jun 3 (RD), and two m. there Jun 17 (KM); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Jun 8-Jul 27 (KM); five off Millen Rd [HW] Jul 7 (RD); one m. off Fruitland Ave, Burlington [HL] Jul 19 (KM); one 
m. at Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Jul 21-on (RD); one m. off Venture Inn [HL] Jul 26 (KM); one m. at Tollgate 
Ponds Jul 27 (KM). 

Lesser Scaup: One at Windermere Basin Jun 1 (RC), and two m. there Jun 7 (KM); one off Sioux Lookout Jun 3 
(RD); one at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 7 (RC), and two m. there Jun 14-Jul 30 (KM;RD); four m. at Tollgate Ponds 
Jun 18-28 (RD;KM); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 27 (KM). 

Oldsquaw: Three off Venture Inn Jun 3 (KM); one f. off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 8 (KM); one m. off Fruitland 
Ave, Burlington Jul 19 (KM); one at Burlington Beach Canal Jul 22 (AA,JMe). 

Surf Scoter: One f. off Venture Inn Jun 3 and two 1st sum. m. there Jun 17 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 60 over Hamilton Harbour Jun 2 (RD); two off Venture Inn Jun 3 and one f. there Jun 17 
(KM) and Jul 4 (RD). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. at Twiss Rd Calcium Pits [HL] Jun 8 (BS,PW); one m. at Windermere Basin Jim 8-15 
(KM); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 21-Jul 30 (KM;RD); a pair off Lakeside Park, Clarkson [PL] Jul 19 (KM). 
Bufflehead: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 14-21 (KM et al.); one f. off Grays Rd [HW] Jun 15 (KM); one m. 
on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Jun 28 (KM et al.). 

Hooded Merganser: One-three f. at Middletown Marsh [HW] Jun 2-17 (RD,BC), and one there Jul 24 (RD); two 
off Shoreacres Jul 19 (KM); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 27 (KM). 

Common Merganser; Three m. at N Shore of Harbour Jun 14-Jul 12 (RD;KM). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Nine off Bronte Jim 2 (MJ); one m. off Sioux Lookout Jun 3 L (KM). 

Osprey: The following reports possibly pertain to the same one or two birds: 1 -past CCIW Jun 4 (RD), 1 
-Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] Jun 28 (RD,BC,MM,GP), 1 building nest at Dundas Marsh mid-Jul (fide MS), 1 -N 
Shore Cootes Paradise [HW] Jul 10 (MM), 1 -E End of Harbour [HW] Jul 19 (RC), 1 -over Burlington Beachstrip 
[HL] Jul 22 (RD); one at Grand River, Cayuga [//TV] Jul 27 F (RL). 

Bald Eagle: One juv. at Dundas Marsh Jun 9 (MM) and Jul 10 (JHh), over Dundas Jul 20 (BW), at Burlington 
Beach Canal Jul 23 (PY,KY), and at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 24-30 (RD;m.obs.) was likely a northward dispersing 
bird from a nesting in Florida. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One over Hopkins Tract [HW] Jun 4 (MM); one imm. over St. Augustines Cemetery, Dimdas 
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[HW] Jun 23 (MM,GP); one imm. at Cone 2 & Lynden Rd [HW\ Jun 23 (MM). 

Cooper's Hawk: One 1st sum. at Kerns Rd at Escarpment [HL] Jun 12 (RD); one terr. pair at Middletown Marsh 
Jun-Jul with three juv. Jul 22-on (RD,BC); one at Hwy 6 & Cone 5 W [ HW] Jul 4 (RD); one ad, one juv. at Sulphur 
Springs [HW\ Jul 6 (WW,HW). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Dundas Valley [ HW\ late-May L (BWe). 

Peregrine Falcon: The pair nesting at Sheraton Hotel, Hamilton \HW\ successfully fledged four chicks by mid-Jul 
(NL et al.), and the ad. and juv. were reported around the Hamilton area during the period (m.obs.). 

Virginia Rail: One terr. at Cooper & Safari Rds [HW\ Jun 7 (RD); one terr. at Middletown Mar sh Jun 8 (RD); two 
terr. at Dundas Marsh Jun 22 and 28 (MM,GP,RD); one terr. at Branchton Wetland [W7] Jul 13 (RC). 

Sora: Up to seven terr. at Dundas Marsh Jun-Jul (DMo;MM;RD;RC); one terr. at Branchton Wetland Jul 13 (RC). 
Common Moorhen: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 7 * (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Jun 22 (RC), and three 
there Jun 28 (RD,MM,GP). 

Semipalmated Plover: Two at Windermere Basin Jun 1 L (RC); two at Windermere Basin Jul 23F-30 
(RC;KM;MM); eight at Smithville Sewage Ponds [M7] Jul 27 (KM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 19 F (KM). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 8 L (KM); two at Windermere Basin Jun 28 F (KM), and 
25 there Jul 19 (KM;RC). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville [HN] Jul 20 F (RC). 

Upland Sandpiper: One terr. at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd [HW\ Jun 11 (RD); one over Hostein Dr, Ancaster [ HW\ 

Jun 12 (RC); one at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd [ HWj Jun 23 (RD); one at Brock Rd N of Hwy 5 [ HW\ Jul 16 (RD). 
Whimbrel: 33 at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ); one at Windermere Basin Jul 21 F (KM,JMt); one at NE Shore of Harbour 
Jul 27-31 (GE;MM,RD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Van Wagners Beach Jun 1 (KM); nine at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ); one at Windermere Basin 
Jul 27 F (KM;GE). 

Red Knot: One ad. at Windermere Basin Jun 1 * (RC); one 1st. sum. at LaSalle Marina Jun 28 (KM;m.obs ); one 1st 
sum. at Windermere Basin Jul 6 (KM;m.obs.); one ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 26-27 (KM;GE). 

Sanderling: Two at Fifty Point C.A. [NG7HW] Jul 18 F (RD); 8 at Burlington Beach Canal Jul 28 and three there Jul 
30 (MM); two at Van Wagners Beach Jul 21 (BW). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 40 at Windermere Basin Jun 1 (RC); one at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 8 L (KM); 
three at Windermere Basin Jul 19 F (KM); 50 at Binbrook C.A. [HW\ Jul 27 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: Two at Tollgate Ponds Jul 3 F (RC); 20 ad.,one juv. at Binbrook C.A. Jul 27 (KM). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Jun 1 L (RC). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Jul 26 F (KM). 

Dunlin: 14 at Windermere Basin Jun 1 L (RC). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Singles at Windermere Basin: Jul 6 * (KM), Jul 12 (KM), Jul 19 (RC;KM), Jul 23 (RC), Jul 27 
(KM;GE). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: One at Windermere Basin Jun 1 L (RC); three at Windermere Basin Jul 3 F (RC); a max. 
of 46 at Binbrook C.A. Jul 27 (KM). 

Common Snipe: One found dead at Stratheame Ave, Hamilton [ HW\ Jul 4 F (KM). 

Wilson’s Phalarope: One juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 27 F (KM). 

Red-necked Phalarope: One f. at Windermere Basin Jun 1 * (RC). 

Red Phalarope: One ad. f. at Burlington Beach Canal Jul 21 *-24 (JMe et al.) provided one of the few records for 
Ontario of a bird in breeding plumage. 

Little Gull: One ad. at Bronte Harbour Jul 12 (GE). 

Bonaparte's Gull: One 1st sum. at Dundas Marsh Jun 9 (MM,EO); three 1st sum. off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 27 
(RD); one 1st sum. at LaSalle Marina and one 1st sum. at Venture Inn Jul 26 (KM); one ad. at Binbrook C.A. Jul 27 
F (BS,DG,PW); three ad.,one juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 30 (RD,MM). 

Great Black-backed Gull: A max. of 16 at CCIW Breakwater Jun 3 (KM). 
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Black-billed Cuckoo: Two in Beverly Twp [HW] Jun 8 * (RC,GE). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo: One at Turner Tract, Halton County Forest [HL] Jun 15 * (fide HC); one at Hopkins Tract 
Jun 25 (MM,GP); one at Middletown Marsh Jun 29-Jul 1 (RD,BC); one at Grand River Fen [5R] Jul 12-13 (BL). 
Chimney Swift: 12 over Main & London Sts, Hamilton [ HW] Jun 26 (DL,GL). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at St. George St, Brantford [£R] Jun 7 L (BL). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: One at Cone 4 W of Hwy 6 [HW\ Jun 8 (RC,GE); one at RR 9 and Oneida Line 4 [ HN] 
mid-Jul (JM). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at Cone 2 and Lynden Rd Jun 23 (MM). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One at Middletown Marsh Jun 2 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Jun 22 (RC); one at Hopkins 
Tract and one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Jul 15 (MM); two at Mill St, Dundas [HW] Jul 19 (BW). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher: One at St. George St, Brantford Jun 5 L (BL). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Burlington Beach Canal Jun 1 L (RC). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: Two at Shoreacres Jun 3 L (RD). 

Acadian Flycatcher: One terr. m. at Dundas Valley C.A. [ HW\ Jun 12 * (BD). 

Alder Flycatcher: One terr. at Valens C.A. Jun 7 * (RD); six terr. in Beverly Twp Jun 8 (RC,GE); one terr. at 
Grand River Fen [ BR] Jun-Jul (BL); one terr. at Middletown Rd N of Cone 5 [HW\ Jun 11 (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Burlington Beach Canal Jun 1 L (RC). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Jun 3 L (RD). 

Tufted Titmouse: One at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 8 (JH). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Shoreacres Jun 3 (RD). 

Carolina Wren: One at Bronte Harbour Jun 1-on (MJ); one at Spencer Creek Woods Jun 3-Jul 25 (MM); one at 
Ancaster Dr, Dundas [HW\ Jun 24-Jul 14 (MM,GP). 

Winter Wren: One terr. at Tiffany Falls C.A. [ HW] Jun 22 (RC). 

Sedge Wren: Two terr. at Branchton Wetland Jul 13 (RC). 

Marsh Wren: Ten terr. at Dundas Marsh and three terr. at Millgrove Loam Pits Jun 28 (RD,BC,MM,GP). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: A terr. pair at Shoreacres Jun 3 (RD); one terr. pair at Middletown Marsh Jul 1-31 
(RD,BC). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at St. George St, Brantford Jun 20 L (BL). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ). 

Gray Catbird: One at St. George St, Brantford Jim 5 L (BL). 

Northern Mockingbird: Nine along Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jul 28 (MM). 

American Pipit: One at Burlington Beach Canal Jun 1 * (RC). 

Yellow-throated Vireo: One at Cone 6 E of Brock Rd [ HW] Jun 8 (RC,GE); one at Dundas Valley C.A. [HW\ Jun 
12 (MM); one terr. at Middletown Marsh Jun 17-30 (RD,BC). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at St, Geogre St, Brantford Jun 28 L (BL). 

“LAWRENCE’S" WARBLER: One terr. m. at Curry Tract, Halton County Forest [HL] Jun 15F-on (fide 
HC;m.obs.). 

"Brewster’s" Warbler: One at Dundas Valley Trail Centre [HW] Jun 1 (RSt). 

Golden-winged Warbler: One terr. at Hyde Tract [HW] Jun 7 (RD); one f. at Dundas Valley C.A. Jul 6 (WW,HW). 
Tennessee Warbler: One m. at Shoreacres Jun 3 L (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Burlington Beach Canal (KM) and two at Bronte (MJ) Jun 1 L. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Four at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ;GE); one terr. pair at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 12 
(RD); five terr. at Hopkins Tract Jun 25 (MM,GP). 

Magnolia Warbler: Two m, at Burloak Woods [HL] Jun 6 L (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One terr. m. at Beverly Twp Jun 8 (RC,GE). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Burlington Beach Canal (KM) and four at Bronte (MJ) Jun 2 L. 
Blackburnian Warbler: Four at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: Four at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ;GE). 
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BlackpoII Warbler: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL\ Jim 7 L (GE). 

Cerulean Warbler: One f. at Bronte Harbour Jun 1 * (MJ). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One f. at Shell Park [HL] Jun 2 L (MJ). 

American Redstart: One f. at Shell Park Jun 6 L (MJ); 40 terr. at Beverly Twp Jun 8 (RC,GE). 

Prothonotary Warbler: One pair tending a nest at Dimdas Marsh Jun 22 (RC;MM,GP), and one m. there Jul 6 
(BR). 

Ovenbird: Two at Bronte Jun 2 L (MJ;GE). 

Mourning Warbler: One in. at Shell Park Jun 6 L (MJ); two terr. at Hopkins Tract Jun 11-Jul 15 (MM,JHh,GP); 
one terr. at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 15 (RD,MM); three terr. at Hyde Tract Jun 28 (RD,MM,GP). 

Hooded Warbler: One pair at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 12 (fide RD). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One m. at Shell Park Jun 6 L (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: One f. at Burloak Woods Jun 2 L (MJ); one terr. at Valens C.A. Jun 7 (RD). 

Clay-colored Sparrow: One ad.,two juv. N of Crieff Bog [ WL\ Jul 4 * (WW,HW). 

Grasshopper Sparrow: One terr. at Rockton Sparrow Field [HW] Jun 7 * (RD); two terr. at Cone 6 & Middletown 
Rd [ HW] Jun 8 (RC,GE); one terr. at Beverly Swamp Reserve [HW] Jun 22 (RC); one terr. at Cone 6 W of Westover 
[HW\ Jun 28 (RD,MM,GP). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Burloak Woods Jun 1 (RC); one at Bronte Harbour Jun 6 L (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: Two at Burloak Woods Jun 2 L (MJ); one terr. at Valens C.A. Jun 7 (RD). 

Bobolink: 32 at Bronte Jul 26 F (MJ). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW] Jul 2 (DL,GL). 

Orchard Oriole: One terr. pair at Hopkins Tract Jun 4-28 (MM,GP,RD); one m. at Middletown Rd & Cone 4, 
Flamborough [HW] Jun 11 (RD), and one f. there Jun 28 (RD,MM,GP); one f. at King Rd at Bayview Park [HL] Jun 
23 (RD). 

Please send your bird records for August 1997 before November 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., 
R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


Out of the Past 
17 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Duck 

November 1980 
Seventeen years ago our President 
was Hazel Broker; Vice-President, 
Norm Ralston; Verne Evans was 
Treasurer and Barbara Reid, 
Secretary. Our Wood Duck Editor 
was Ron Hepworth. Shirley Klement 
was Social Director while Dean 
Gugler led Field Events and Bruce 
Duncan headed Conservation. Marion 
Shivas was at her post as Sanctuary 
Director, Bruce MacKenzie handled 
Publicity and Bairy Cherriere was 


Membership Director. Then, as now, 
we had a Director-at-Large: John 
Mclnally. 

The topic for the November 
meeting was ' Everything You Wanted 
to Know About Geese but Where 
Afraid to Ask". The speaker was 
Pierre Mineau a Club member who 
worked for the Canadian Wildlife 
Service out of the CCIW. 

Also, there was a report of a 
meeting by 11 Burlington members of 
the HNC who met to plan the future 
for Burlington from a naturalists 
point of view. Entitled "Plan 80 for 
Burlington", the suggestions went to 
the Burlington Department of 


Recreation Services. Among the 
recommendations: that there be 
stricter green belt zoning with areas 
to be left in their natural state to 
provide suitable habitat for the 
survival of the native flora and fauna; 
that the Niagara Escarpment Plan be 
not further eroded; that some areas of 
parkland be left unmanicured; that 
bicycle paths be extended and become 
a part of future city planning. 

The following is a short article on 
terns communicating with each other. 

Tern Talk 

by Michael Clark 
The sign there is a new avian 
presence at the Dundas Marsh in late 
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August is a very loud and wildly 
emphatic noise, that sounds something 
like a cross between a jet fighter 
breaking the sound barrier and a Red 
Tail with bloody revenge on its mind. 
It is a noise, a call, an explosion of 
raucous sound, guaranteed to stiffen 
the flagging nerve, or wake any 
lethargic birder out of his glorious 
dream of spotting, say, a Curlew 
Sandpiper or a Peregrine, 
KEEYEROWWR! ” What a racket! 
The Caspian tern has, so to speak, 
dropped his calling card. And as you 
look, atop Mullock’s tower, you see a 
white, gullish bird, rowing dead ahead 
and straight through the air like a 
jet-age turtle. But our gungho tern's 
repertoire is far from exhausted: the 
" KEEYEROWWR! 
KEEYEROWWR! KEEYEROWWR!” 
one most often hears as he plows 
feverishly through the air is really just 
your basic Caspian. (What is he 
saying, as he charges along in 
bullet-like isolation? CLEAR THE 
TRACK!? Or is he just trying to stun 
fish to the surface with his roaring 
sonic boom?). 

When operating in the bay area of 
"The Point”, for instance, one does 
not hear so much the explosive 
"KEEYEROWWR!" as, perhaps, 
variations on this basic call. Thus the 
ear is soothed and delighted by such 
vocalizations as: Eh-Ey-YAH!”, or, 

' EEEEYAWH!”. Others include the 
melodious OW-OWWW" and the 
finely rendered 
OW-E-YAH-RYOW! ” Now it may 
be that these emphatic songs” are 
words of cautionary advice to the 
younger Caspians on hand. Or they 
may represent on ongoing Caspian 
conversation about the weather, the 
best places for fishing, the general 
laziness of Ring-bills, or something 


as common as How’s your kids!” 
There was no doubt about the intent 
of one loud agonized cry, however, as 
one adult chased another who had 
caught a fish, when he let out a 
piercing 
" YERWR-YEWRR-YA-Y A-KAR 
AWR!” 

And while the old are roaring and 
shouting away, the young Caspians 
are picking up the habit. As they fly 
about in hysterical imitation of their 
parents, they utter a rather plaintive 
half-screech: Buh-DEE-ya", which 
is often repeated three times. This 
even more plaintively, they will 
repeat when at rest, their great 
toucan-like bills gaping, as if to say: 
"I’m hungry; give me some food." 
This too, sometimes sounds like 
"Uh-PEE-Yuh", or in a more 
strenuous version, when they are 
either starving or are nearing young 
adulthood: Uh-WHEEEEEE-Y uh! ” 

What the Caspian says, perhaps 
only the Caspian really knows. 
Equally different, perhaps unique, is 
their behaviour while standing among 
their water-bird friends on the mud 
flat. For the Caspian does not appear 
to preen, or snooze, or sun-bathe like 
the Ring-bills and Mallards; nor is it 
busily picking away at the mud like 
the Pectorals, Leasts and Stilts. It 
simply stands there, perhaps dreaming 
of better times, or planning the next 
stage in its migration. At times it 
flocks with the Ring-bills. But when 
a rest it looks somewhat jittery and 
tense, peering about quizzically, 
turning its un-likely looking head 
sideways and up, like a toucan. 




Another winner from Michael 
Runtz! Wild Wings, The Hidden 
World of Birds (North York: Stoddart, 
1997, $39.95) was to have been #1 on 
my 1997 Christmas want list until I 
happened this summer upon a 
half-priced second” in the Boston 
Mills Press bargain basement in Erin; 
a slightly tom dust jacket does little 
to detract from a book. 

In just 54 pages of text, Runtz 
condenses an amazing amount of 
research information about birds. A 
recent review in the American Birding 
Association’s newsletter (August 
1997) criticizes that 'most of this 
material has been well hashed and 
re-hashed”. But did you know that it 
is the male Spotted Sandpiper that 
undertakes the parenting 
responsibilities? Did you know that 
the intestine of the European Starling 
lengthens as winter approaches to 
handle a dietary shift from animal to 
plant material? Did you know that 
research on Bam Swallows in 
Scandinavia has revealed a 
relationship between tail length and 
resistance to parasites. Despite a 
lifetime interest in birds, these and 
numerous other facts were new to me. 

These findings are imparted in the 
same entertaining narrative style that 
has made Runtz such a popular 
raconteur and interpreter of the 
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natural world to audiences across the 
province. But his easy style belies his 
in-depth study and understanding of 
recent ornithological research 
supported by his own uncountable 
hours of study in the field. 

Rimtz uses 113 photographs — 
his own and those of his good friend, 
Jim Flynn — to corroborate the text. 
Although selected to illustrate various 
aspects of avian physiology and 
behaviour, many are of such artistic 
merit as to be potential awar d winners 
in photographic competition. 

Although serious birders often 
eschew books of the coffee table 
genre, this is one that anyone who 
likes birds is sure to enjoy. 

(Since this book was published, 
early in 1997, Runtz has come 
forward with another, The Howls of 
August, Encounters with Wolves, also 
from Stoddart Publishing.) 

Next month: Natural history books 
for Christmas giving. 




hy Rose Petersen 

The second decade of the Bird 
Study Group met on September 15 at 
the Canada Centre for Inland Waters 
(Thanks to Rob Dobos for arranging 
such a great venue). Lois read us 
some of the goals that were laid down 
for this group at the first meeting on 
September 21, 1987: for people with 
similar interests, and all levels of 
expertise to meet to improve their 
skills with an ID session, to enjoy 
slides, and to share current bird 
sightings. Bruce Duncan began the 
group and has been the guiding light 
for the past ten years but, as Lois 
said, Bruce was then a bachelor, time 
has changed and it is now time for a 
change of leadership. However, the 
format will remain the same. 
Suggestions are always welcome. 

Since we have several new 
members, (for instance, Patricia Smith 
is from South Africa and not so 
familiar with our area), we have been 
doing a Hot Spot" segment where 
directions and brief information is 
given about an area close to home 
that is good for Birding. Rose 
Petersen started off this session with 
Martin's Road in Ancaster. Mike 
Street also added that there is a 
wealth of information about birding in 
the Hamilton area contained in his 
Winging It" article, written a few 
years back and which is now on the 


Internet. 
<http: //www.bwcn. org/link/hamnatur 
e/birdloc.html> 

Rob Dobos gave us a thorough 
identification session with a talk using 
Barrie Cherriere's excellent slides. We 
learned that there are only three 
species of phalaropes world wide and 
we get all of them passing through in 
migration. The three are: Wilson’s 
Phalarope with a long black 
needle-like bill; more common and 
less pelagic than the other two. Red 
Necked Phalarope, formerly called 
Northern Phalarope; it is the smallest 
of the three and is a regular migrant 
in the fall. Red Phalarope, the 
brightest, with extensive chestnut on 
the neck and breast and with a thicker 
bill. Phalaropes are unique in that 
they are a swimming shorebird, are 
pelagic, and have lobed toes. Their 
feeding strategy is diagnostic; they 
swim in tight circles in order to swirl 
up food. My favourite fact is that the 
female is the more brightly coloured 
and after laying her eggs, leaves the 
care of the nest to the male while she 
heads off for warmer climes. Wish I 
had Phalarope” on my licence plate 
instead of "Grebe"! 

The bird sightings for this month 
revolved around early hawk 
migration. Wolfgang Lufit told us that 
Hawk Cliff was in its last year as a 
hawk watching site; the trees are too 
big and the parking area has been 
reduced. Mike reported that the High 
Level Bridge was an excellent place 
to hawk watch, with many 
Broadwings and four Northern 
Goshawks as well as two Bald Eagles, 
11 Osprey and 14 Harriers observed. 
There was even the possibility that 
Swainson’s Hawks were present. Mike 
Street asked everyone to be sure to 
call in bird sightings to the hot line as 
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he was going to require help due to 
an extremely busy fall and winter. 

Margaret Walton mentioned that 
Red Necked Grebes have been 
breeding at Bronte Harbour and Lois 
added that many have been resident 
this summer off Shore Acres. Rob 
Dobos suggested building some 
nesting platforms to encourage them. 
A juvenile Bald Eagle was seen this 
summer around the harbour. 
Speculation is drat it was a bird bom 
this year in the southern states. 
Generally, Bald Eagles and Osprey do 
not share a lake. It remains to be seen 
what happens. 

Glen Coady was not able to be 
with us as promised, so Lois quickly 
got together a slide show on Costa 
Rica. It was, as her shows usually are, 
an excellent overview of the area 
including a bit of geography, flora 
and fauna. She said it has the 
reputation of a tropical paradise as 
there are 861 species of birds, 237 
species of mammals, 361 reptile 
species, 10% of the worlds butterflies, 
12,000 plant species, 150 edible fruits 
and 29 national parks; all in a space 
roughly the size of West Virginia! 
However, there is a darker side. 
People are no longer safe and are 
vulnerable to mugging. Lois suggests 
it is still a paradise but she 
encourages us to go in the security of 
groups. 


HNC Board Meeting 
October 2, 1997 

Joanna Chapman presented a proposal 
that the Club become involved with 
the Urquhart Butterfly Garden in 
Dundas. The Board has not made a 


decision on this as yet. 

The Committee for Quicker Meetings 
presented their recommendations for 
streamlining and speeding up Board 
meetings. It was agreed to try these 
proposals for three months then 
evaluate the results. 

Treasurer 

Walter Muma gave us the good news 
that membership dues are now 
tax-deductible. Tax receipts will be 
mailed to members along with their 
February Wood Ducks. 

Sanctuary 

The Club will be working with the 
John Howard Society in providing 
worthwhile activities for youths in 
trouble with the law but who have not 
spent time in jail. They will work 
along with Club members at the 
Sanctuaries, doing repairs and 
cleaning up. 



by Keith Dieroff 

www. hawkmountain. org 
Remember the good old days? If 
you were planning a trip to a distant 
location to do some birding, you 
would probably call or write to obtain 
any information you might need. This 
fall, I was thinking about taking a trip 
to Hawk Mountain Sanctuary in 
Pennsylvania, Instead of calling for 


information, I decided to try the key 
words Hawk Mountain” in my 
favourite search engine. Presto, 
www.hawkmountain.org! Upon 
reaching the Hawk Mountain web 
site, I was very impressed by the 
scope and detail provided. Here is a 
quick run down of what you can find: 

• Visiting Hawk Mountain - map 
and directions, parking, hours and 
fees, weather information, food 
and lodging, and nearby 
attractions. 

• 1997 fall count to date - counts 
by species as well as the total 
count. 

• This week in count history - look 
back through the years and read 
about spectacular days at Hawk 
Mountain. 

• Migration time table - this will 
help you determine when is the 
best time to visit to see your 
favourite species of raptor; very 
nice graphics. 

• Calendar of Events for 1997 - 
there are a lot of things 
happening at Hawk Mountain, 
their programs run throughout the 
year, not just in the fall. 

• News and Recent Events at Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary. 

• Mission, Funding, and 
Membership information. 

• Hawk Mountain Programs - 
including education, research, 
monitoring, and conservation. 

• Bookstore and Giftshop. 

• Hawk mountain Staff - meet the 
staff before you go, impress them 
by knowing their names upon 
arrival. 

The Hawk Mountain web site was 
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jam packed with information. By the 
time I was finished browsing and 
reading, an hour and a half had 
passed (one of the dangers of the 
Internet — time evaporator). If you 
are planning a trip to Hawk 
Mountain, visit their web site first. If 
not, visit the site anyway, there’s lots 
of interesting information. Maybe 
after you visit the site, you'll be 
planning a trip to Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary, too. Good Surfing! 


HNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
October 6, 1997 

by Jim and Jean Stollard 
The October meeting is also our 
Annual General Meeting where Club 
members receive reports from the 
executive and a new slate of Directors 
is confirmed. This year there are 
several new faces on the Board as 
many long-serving members retired. 
We said good-bye to Paul Charlebois, 
Program; John Fischer, Sanctuary; 
John Hannah, Education; Wolfgang 
Luft, Membership; and Margaret 
Walton, Past President. Thanks to all 
of these special people who served on 
the Board so well for so many years; 
we will miss their wise counsel. 

Our new Board members are: 
Glenn Barrett, Program; Cathy 
Cooper, Social; Brian McHattie, 
Director-at-Large; Don McLean, 
Wood Duck Editor, and Jocelyn 
Neysmith, Membership. Frank Morley 
has taken over the Sanctuary post and 
Jean Stollard has become President. 
Betty Blashill is Past-President. 
Education has been combined with 
Conservation and a new position, 


Director-at-Large has been created. 
The rest of the Board remains the 
same. So, a warm welcome to the 
new Board members; we look forward 
to working with you. 

Once the business portion of the 
meeting was over we settled back to 
hear a presentation about our Club 
and its activities, past and present. 
This program, which combined the 
history of the Club with an update on 
current activities, was designed by 
Christine Bishop, our Publicity 
Director. She spoke first about the 
history of a particular Club activity 
and then a Club member, actively 
involved with the project, described 
current activities. All were illustrated 
with slides. 

Christine gave a brief history of 
the Club and its membership. It was 
founded in 1919 as the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society with a membership 
of 50. By 1921 there were 252 
participants. Membership fell 
drastically during World War II but 
rebounded afterwards to its present 
level of about 500. 

Pierre Arnold then described 
current Club outings, illustrated with 
slides taken on some of these events. 
Among the many slides were those 
showing Garter snakes. Red Trilliums, 
Spicebush butterfly, Pitcher Plant, a 
Leopard frog and an albino Raccoon. 

Then Christine presented the 
history of our Sanctuaries and some 
of the rare species found in them, 
such as the Yellow Ladies Slipper and 
Grey Tree Frog in Spooky Hollow 
and the Tulip trees and Cucumber 
Magnolia's found at Short Hills. 

Jocelyn Neysmith spoke about the 
numerous naturalization projects the 
Club is involved with, including slides 
of work done at St. Patrick, St. 


Francis Xavier and Flamborough 
Centre Schools. 

Bill Randall talked about his 
interesting hobby; breeding Caecropia 
moths. Afterwards he handed out 
Butterfly Weed seed pods so that we 
could better attract butterflies to our 
gardens next year. 

Christine continued with the 
history of our work with children — 
leading the way in the formation of 
the Junior Audubon Clubs and our 
own Junior Naturalist Club which was 
strong in the 50’s and 60's but waned 
in the '70's. It was re-established in 
1986 in association with the RBG. 

John Hannah then spoke about his 
work with the Junior Nats and a new 
program, the Young Adventurers 
Club. This Club is for kids aged 
13-17, gr ads of the Jr. Nats program. 
His enthusiasm for working with 
young people was evident throughout 
his presentation. 

Christine then told us the history 
of the Club's involvement with 
conservation, in particular our work in 
Coote's Paradise. This year an Osprey 
is nesting at Coote's Paradise for the 
first time, using a nesting platform 
built by the RBG. 

Brian McHattie addressed our 
current efforts in Conservation 
including our long history of 
protecting nature. He pointed out how 
much we have done over the years 
including our work on the Harbour 
Remedial Action Plan; our role in 
land use policy development and most 
importantly, our instigator role. The 
HNC starts a movement and then the 
government comes on board. He also 
showed us the FON Lee Symmes 
Award given jointly to the HNC, the 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth and 
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the HRCA for environmental 
planning, mostly for our work on the 
Natural Areas Inventory. 

Christine presented us with a 
synopsis of what we have contributed 
to science over the years. Since 1925 
we have kept Noteworthy Bird 
Records. George North began 
compiling them and continued the 
work for over 50 years. Rob Dobos 
carries on the task today. The Club 
has produced several notable 
publications including: Hamilton 
Herpetofaunal Atlas (1987); the 
Natural Areas Inventory (1992); the 
Red Hill Valley Inventory (1996). 

Don McLean then outlined how 
the NAI was done and spoke briefly 
about the Red Hill Valley Inventory. 

Christine then provided us with 
the history of the Club's involvement 
with Peregrine releases. In fact, the 
Club was involved with Bald Eagle 
chick hacking in 1986 and '87 at the 
Taquenay Conservation Area. 

Our final speaker was Nadine 
Litwin who supervised this years 
successful Peregrine Falcon watch. 
She assured us that we can look 
forward to many future 
FalconWatches as our Perigrines 
continue to make their home here. 

Christine did a splendid job of 
organizing the slides and the speakers 
in this first overview of the Club for 
its members. I’m sure that many 
people went away with a new 
appreciation of what their Club 
contributes to this community. 

Next Month: Eastern Spiny Soft 
Shells with Michelle Fletcher. 


Amphibians and Reptiles 
in the 

Great Lakes Basin 

At present, there are 40 species of 
amphibians and 50 species of reptiles 
in Canada. The timber rattlesnake can 
no longer be found in the wild in 
Canada. Two species of snake, the 
blue racer and the Lake Erie water 
snake, and one species of frog, 
Blanchard's cricket frog, are 
designated as endangered by the 
Committee on the Status of 
Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC). This means that they 
are in imminent danger of 
disappearing from the wild, and 
possibly face extinction. Three other 
species, the Eastern Massasauga 
rattlesnake, the spiny softshell turtle 
and the Blanding’s turtle, are listed as 
threatened species, indicating that they 
are likely to become endangered in 
Canada if the factors affecting their 
vulnerability do not become reversed. 

Habitat Loss 

There are many reasons for the 
decline in amphibian and reptile 
populations. The destruction of habitat 
deprives animals of food and shelter, 
as well as vital sites for nesting and 
hibernation. Some pollutants can 
increase the incidence of birth defects. 
Introduced species may force out or 
prey upon native species. Frogs are 
collected by humans for food, bait 
and scientific research. Many 
amphibians are killed crossing roads 
as they return to water to breed, and 
snakes and turtles are killed on 
sun-warmed roads where they bask 
on cool evenings. Also, since turtles 
need undisturbed, sandy areas close to 
water in which to lay their eggs, 
development of shoreline and 
riverbank areas may destroy nesting 


sites and force these reptiles to travel 
further to find suitable sites, perhaps 
exposing them to the hazards of 
crossing roads. Nest predation by 
raccoons, which are becoming more 
numerous throughout much of the 
province, especially near to human 
settlements and roads, may also be a 
factor in declines. 

Fortunately, many of these factors 
can be reversed. For example, tunnels 
under roads can provide safe passage 
for amphibians and reptiles on the 
move, and artificial sand and log 
mounds and brush piles can be 
constructed to provide areas where 
snakes and turtles can hibernate, bask 
and lay their eggs. But the best way 
to save reptiles and amphibians is to 
preserve their natural habitat, 
especially the wetlands. 

Habitat conservation and 
rehabilitation is the purpose of 
initiatives like the Great Lakes 
Wetlands Conservation Action Plan 
(GLWCAP) under the new 
Canada-Ontario Agreement 
Respecting the Great Lakes Basin 
Ecosystem (COA). The goal of the 
GLWCAP is to rehabilitate and 
protect 6,000 ha of wetland habitat by 
the year 2000. 

Blanchard’s Cricket Frog 

Although the Northern cricket 
frog is locally common in eastern 
North America, only the subspecies 
known as Blanchard's cricket frog 
(Acris crepitans blanchardi ) is found 
in Canada. This subspecies has been 
found only at Point Pelee National 
Park and Pelee Island in Lake Erie. 
Because Blanchard’s cricket frogs 
have not been reported at Point Pelee 
since 1920, and have been reported 
from only one location on Pelee 
Island since 1977, they were 
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designated as endangered in 1990. 

Blanchard's cricket frog is a 
small, non-climbing member of the 
free frog family. Adult cricket frogs 
are usually brown or grey with a 
dark, V-shaped marking on the head 
between the eyes. These frogs have 
long hind legs and a generally warty 
appearance, and may grow as large as 
the end of your thumb. Cricket frogs 
remain in the vicinity of permanent 
water throughout the year and prefer 
to inhabit gently sloping muddy or 
sandy shores of ponds, ditches or 
marshes. During the breeding season, 
from early June to late July, male 
cricket frogs produce a song which 
sounds like the clicking of pebbles in 
rapid succession. 

Reasons for the decline in this 
species are not well understood, but 
likely include factors such as habitat 
loss, agricultural use of pesticides, 
and fluctuating water levels in Lake 
Erie, which may have flooded the 
shoreline wetlands where the frogs 
lived, exposing them to predatory 
fish. The decline of the cricket frog is 
even more difficult to understand 
since several other species of frogs 
continue to thrive at the same site. 
The Blanchard’s Cricket Frog 
Recovery Team is currently 
considering means of restoring the 
Canadian population by protecting 
existing habitat and perhaps 
introducing frogs from nearby islands 
in the United States. 

Eastern Spiny Softshell turtle 

The Eastern spiny softshell 
(Trionyx spiniferus) is one of the 
rarest turtles in Canada. Its population 
appears to have declined significantly 
since the 1800s. In 1989, the softshell 
turtle was added to Canada's 
Endangered Species list in the 


threatened category. Habitat 
deterioration and loss are likely the 
major factors in this turtle’s decline. 
Other possible reasons for the decline 
are environmental contaminants, nest 
predation, flooding of nest sites, and 
the accidental capture by commercial 
and sport fishing. 

The Eastern spiny softshell looks 
very odd. It has a flattened, leathery 
shell — it is sometimes called the 
pancake" turtle — which is olive to 
tan in colour with a variable pattern 
of black rings on juveniles and adult 
males, and dark blotches on adult 
females. The neck and head are long 
and narrow, tapering to a snorkel-like 
snout. The shell of the male is 23 cm 
long, and is covered with tiny spines. 
The female is almost twice as large as 
the male and her shell is smooth 
except for tiny spines along the 
anterior edge. 

The softshell turtle is found along 
the shoreline of large lakes and rivers. 
When basking, they prefer to climb 
out onto sandy beaches, gravel bars, 
mud flats, or gently sloped river 
banks. In June and July, females lay 
about 18 pinkish eggs, which they 
bury in a sunny spot — usually a 
sandy beach or gravel bar. 

In Canada, the Eastern spiny 
softshell turtle is found only in 
southern Ontario and southeastern 
Quebec, most Quebec sightings come 
from the north end of Lake 
Champlain and the Richilieu River. In 
Ontario, this turtle's range is 
discontinuous with isolated 
populations occurring in the Ottawa 
River, western Lake Ontario, Lake 
Erie, Lake St. Clair, and the Thames, 
Sydenham and Ausable watersheds. 

Re-printed from Great Lakes Fact 
Sheet , Environment Canada, 1996 


Monday, 

November 24,1997 
7:00 p.m. 

Civic Garden Centre 
E Awards Gardene 

(southwest corner of Leslie St 
and Lawrence Ave. Toronto) 

Faui Lehman 

Dird Migration Hot Spots 
in North America 

Jon Dunn 

Workshop on Longspur 
Identification 

Tickets: 

$15.00 

available from Chris Escott 

(416) 444-6055 

Presented by 0F0, TOC 
and Birders Journal 


* * * WANTED * * * 

Articles for the Wood Duck. The 
cupboard is getting bare, We need 
articles on all subjects, As you 
can see, this issue and the one 
before it are smaller than usual. 
Let us know about the interesting 
sightings you have made; bring to 
our attention issues you believe 
are important to our community. 
Send submissions to Don McLean, 
66-151 Gateshead Crescent, 
Stone/ Creek, ON L6G 3W1; e-mail: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Monday, November 3 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Eastern Spiny Soft Shells 

Michelle Fletcher 
Bring a friend and learn all about 
these fascinating creatures! 

Come early to share 
refreshments and socialize. Cider and 
donuts served from 7:30 and after the 
program. 

Next Month 

Monday, December 8 8:00 p.m. 

Butterflies of Ontario 

Dr. Gard Otis 

This is also our ’Holiday’ meeting so 
don’t forget to bring ’Holiday Treats’ 
to share with fellow members. 


Monday November 17 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 
867 Lakeshore Rd 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings, an 
identification session and a workshop, 
film or set of slides about some aspect of 
birding. If you are a beginning birder, 
come out to learn more about birds. If 
you are an experienced birder, come out 
to share your knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Dr. Richard Knapton shares 
his experiences at Cambridge Bay, NWT. 

Organizer: Lois Evans 545-8171 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday Nov 25 9:30-noon 

Home Sweet Habitat 

Meet at the RBG Nature Centre. 

We'll search for habitat, find out who 
lives where, and see how wild life are 
getting ready for winter. 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158 x247 


Plant Study Group 

Wednesday Nov 19 7:30 p.m. 

The Plant Study Group is looking to be 
informal, interesting and interactive. Meet 
at Pam's house, 34 Jasmine Street, 
Hamilton 

This month: "Garden Successes and 
Failures for 1997." 

Organizer: Pam Watts 388-4482 


* * * NOTICE!! * * * 

If you have not renewed your 
membership with the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club , this is the last 
issue of the Wood Duck you will 
receive. Your name will be removed 
from the mailing list as of next 
month. Please ensure that you 
continue to enjoy the benefits of 
being a member of the HNC by 
renewing your membership now. 
Don’t miss an issue of the Wood 
Duck! If you are unsure about 
your membership status please call 
our Membership Director, Jocelyn 
Neysmith (905) 540-1441. 


Saturday November 1 1:00 p.m. 

Fall Wild/lower Walk 
Less noticed than their spring cousins, fall 
wildflowers are a treat as we prepare for 
winter. Meet at old rifle range parking lot 
on Paddy Green Rd, Ancaster. Note: this 
replaces the October 25th outing. 

Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

Saturday November 1 

Fall Bird Count 

This annual event covers the entire 
Hamilton Study Area. All birders are 
needed to obtain full coverage. 

Contact: Bill Lamond (519) 756-9546 

Sunday November 9 10 - noon 

Monthly Red Hill Valley Cleanup 
Come out for an enjoyable two hours of 
picking up garbage and watching birds. 
Don’t forget your gloves and binoculars. 
Garbage bags will be provided. Meet at 
the Rosedale Arena. 

Leader: Sean Morley 575-0668 

Sunday November 9 8:00 a.m. 

Fall Visit to Backus Woods 
Backus is one of Canada’s largest 
remnants of Carolinian forest. Meet at 
South Hamilton Mall, north west corner 
of Rymal and Upper James, near Kelsey’s. 
Leader: Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Sunday November 16 

Birds - Hamilton to Niagara 
Bring a lunch and search for late fall 
migrants. Meet at Van Wagner's Beach. 
Call Bob Curry for the time to meet. 
Leader: Bob Curry 648-6895 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's General 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! 















